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MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


It is usual to seond ‘the landed gentry of Vir- 
ginia as a broken down oligarchy, a worn-out 
relic of caste ; but it isa suggestive fact that the 
three best known writers of Virginia — Thomas 
Nelson Page, Amélie Rives, and Molly Elliot 
Seawell —have all sprung from this supposed 
decayed class. 

The Seawells led for many generations the lives 
of simple provincial gentle people in Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia, one of the oldest coun- 
ties of lower Virginia, which, as Bancroft 
says, was wealthy and populous as far back as 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Those who believe in heredity can find satisfac- 
tion in knowing that men and women of brains 
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were the rule rather tian the exception in Miss 
Seawell’s family; and through her father’s 
mother, who was a sister of President Tyler, 
she is one with those of whom Henry A. Wise 
says in his “Seven Decades of the Union” 
“The women of this family have always been 
strikingly remarkable for their strength of char- 
acter and beauty of person.” 

In this old county, and in a rambling old coun- 
try-house, “ The Shelter,” she spent her early life. 
The only misfortune of her youth was in her 
name, which is Molly, and not Mary, as it is 
commonly supposed to be. “I have a very bad 
name,” she feelingly says, “and I have made 
it worse by foolishly putting my middle name 
in, with the vain hope of redeeming my first 
name. When I get letters addressed to Miss 
Mary Seawell, as I often do, the iron enters 
into my soul.” 

Although the war had made chaotic changes, 
the old community in which the child lived 
was so cut off from the strenuous modern 
world, its patriarchal life was so deeply 
rooted, that the people held on desperately to 
their former mode of living long after slavery 
had become athing ofthe past. While the young 
girl was growing up, the old negroes still re- 
mained on The Shelter plantation, and things 
generally wore an air of “before the war.” 
Nobody seems to have realized that the mod- 
ern conditions required any change in the edu- 
cation of women different from that pursued 
“before the war”; so the girl was taught 
chiefly those things that went to make up the 
happiness and the accomplishments of the 
women who presided over the quaint Virginia 
homes. Literature was one of these, and she 
received a drilling in the English classics such 
as few women can boast. Her father, who was 
a lawyer of distinction, had an antique respect 
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for the literature of the eighteenth century, and 
the old country-house possessed one of the best 
libraries of these veteran books in Virginia. 
Charles Lamb’s proposed plan for girls was fol- 
lowed in her education — she was “turned loose 
in a library full of good books.” Novels alone 
were tabooed, and at seventeen she had only 
read one novel —“ The Vicar of Wakefield”! 
But poetry was permitted, and, like most young 
and sensitive creatures, she absorbed rather than 
read, the poets of the imagination and passions, 
She had three amusements, reading, riding, and 
playing the piano. She seems never to have 
thought of writing, or imagined leading any other 
life than that around her. She thought the finest 
destiny in the world was to be mistress of a 
splendid plantation, and her ambition only went 
the length of making it very large, with the 
grandest house in the county on it. 

In this simple, quaint, and unpractical life 
the young girl grew up. Just as she was emerg- 
ing from womanhood her father’s death oc- 


curred. This made it advisable to give up the 


plantation, with its burdens, and the idyl of 


country life vanished. She made a visit to 
Europe, and upon her return, her family estab- 
lished itself in Washington. 


the idea of writing came to her. 


About this time 

The excellent 
training she had got from good reading now 
manifested itself. Her first story was accepted 
by Lippincott’s Magazine. \t was a Russian 
story under a Russian name, and written with 
such an air of verisimilitude that most critics 
and writers were deceived into thinking her a 
native Russian. This was followed by others, 
which were widely read and commented upon. 
All this was very creditable to so young a writer, 
but she did not earn the full benefit of this 
credit. The retirement and seclusion of her 
early Jife had bred a positive fear of appearing 
in print in her own name, and she used no less 
than five pen-names in various periodicals, and 
changed them most capriciously. But she 
thereby escaped being judged by her ‘prentice 
work. 

The first story published under her own name 
was the now well-known “ Maid Marian,” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 1 was then in posses- 
sion of the editorial chair, and the success of 
the story in book form as well as in the maga- 


zine, and the fact that Miss Seawell’s play 
founded on it has had the remarkable good for- 
tune, for a first effort, to be bought by an artist 
like Miss Rosina Vokes, confirms my own 
opinion of “ Maid Marian” as one of the bright- 
est and cleverest of modern short stories. Its 
treatment of the Elizabethan period is thus 
commended in Shakespeariana for October, 
1891: “If Ignatius Donnelly had had Miss 
Seawell’s power of writing Elizabethan col- 
loquial English, and her knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethan life and ménage, he could have done 
his ‘Cipher Narrative’ much more colorably. 
She has it all perfectly. Where could she have 
got it? Perhaps she was once, in a prior state 
of existence, an Elizabethan —one of the 
queen’s maids of honor.” 

Naturally, we of the editorial rooms were 
anxious for more from the same source, and it 
was at my suggestion that Miss Seawell wrote 
for the magazine her first novel, “ Hale Weston.” 
She claims this as her excuse for having written 
a novel at all. It was successful, but it com- 
manded the attention of critics more than that of 
the general public. Letters of inquiry to the 
magazine came from Europe regarding it, and a 
well-known German translator asked the privi- 
lege of translating it. Her next book, “ Throck- 
morton,” published by the Appletons, was highly 
successful. Miss Seawell had now come to be 
recognized as one of the most artistic delineators 
of Southern life and character. To seize the 
salient points of this interesting and picturesque 
life needed a nimble intellect, a sympathetic 
nature, anda good stock of humor. These good 
gifts Miss Seawell had, and in addition she pos- 
sessed an elegance of manner that betrays her 
familiarity with the best English literature. As 
Scott said of Jane Austen, she does not attempt 
the big bow-wow style, but confines herself to 
the dainty, yet vitalizing, touches that add color 
to incident, and give the breath of life to pic- 
tured menand women. More than any of our 
current authors, she approaches the standard of 
Jane Austen. 

Yet, 1 am not sure that her novels are the best 
things Miss Seawellhas givenus. At all events, 
I am sure that her short stories, collected in the 
volume called “ Maid Marian, and Other 
Stories,” give promise of still higher perform- 
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ance in the future. These stories have an ex- 
traordinary range of subjects, and their versa- 
tility called forth much remark at the time of 
their publication. But Miss Seawell determined 
upon an incursion into the field of juvenile lit- 
erature. She had always a “soft spot” for 
boys, and this sympathetic tenderness for them 
showed her a straight path to their hearts. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that her first story 
for boys, “ Little Jarvis,” won a prize of $500 
offered by the Youth's Companion. lt is the 
true and touching story of a thirteen-year-old 
midshipman, a regular “ pickle,” in the early 
days of the American navy, who, in the language 
of the resolution of Congress in his honor, 
“ gloriously preferred certain death to the aban- 
donment of his post.” As an enthusiastic critic 
wrote of this story: “ All the reading world loved 
the book.” It had an instant and lasting success. 
Critics vied with each other in praise of its 
pathos, its humor, and its tenderness. It was 
read aloud in schools, and at children’s celebra- 
tions, and Miss Seawell was inundated with de- 
licious, smudged letters from boys whose hearts 
were won by the heroic “ Little Jarvis.” So 
great was its popularity, that it was made the 
first of a series entitled “ Young Heroes of Our 
Navy,” published by D. Appleton & Co. It 
is beautifully illustrated and bound in nauti- 
cal style. The second volume, “ Midshipman 





Paulding,” had equal success, although Miss 
Seawell herself owns up to a weakness for 
“ Little Jarvis” — “the only thing I ever wrote 
that came anywhere near pleasing me,” she 
says. She has found a mine of heroic adven- 
ture in the early days of the navy, when there 
were boy lieutenants and almost baby middies, 
and she intends exploring it to the full. She is 
now putting the last touches on “ Paul Jones,” 
the most daring sea story she has yet attempted, 
and undoubtedly the most imposing subject. 
Very lately she has brought a storm from certain 
quarters about her head, owing to a lively essay, 
published in the New York Critic, ‘On the Ab- 
sence Of the Creative Facultyin Women.” Miss 


_ Seawell takes the conservative ground, that 


men have a monopoly of the very highest form 
of creative intellect. The discussion went on 
famously, and Andrew Lang, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, a great number of ambitious 
women, and the press generally took a hand in 
init. The Critic says that this essay attracted 
more attention than any other single article 
ever published in its colamns. 

So far, Miss Seawell has had unbroken good 
fortune in her literary career. But she is still 
unspoiled by her success, and is as natural and 
unaffected as any woman could possibly be. 


William S. Walsh. 
New York, N. Y 





AUTHORS GUILTY OF SELF-PRAISE. 


Would it not be wise for authors to refrain 
from comment on the speech or manner of the 
characters in their stories? Take the following 
examples, and they are selected from many that 
might be cited : — 

“ After so unequivocal a slap in the face, the 
discussion could hardly continue, and he wound 


it up ina manner which lacked neither dignity 
nor grace.” 

A letter is introduced thus, “ The old gentle- 
man wrote with touching simplicity.” 

It is not easy for a reader to forget that this 
is the statement of the writer who is, after all, 
the originator of the grace and the simplicity 
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aforesaid ; and one is tempted to say with the 
eloquent counsel of Mrs. Bardell, “ The jury 
want none of the impressions on your mind, 
Mr. Winkle.” 

A popular story-writer gives us pleasant 
sketches which make housework look delight- 
ful, and almost persuade “the lady who does 
her own work” that it is no trouble to have 
company. One of her characters, a young 
woman who had the independence to become a 
house-servant when her early employment of 


sewing failed, has followed the usual course of 
sending a poem to a popular magazine, and has 
received the customary check. The mistress 
speaks of the necessity of engaging a new ser- 
vant, saying to the maid, “ Of course, if you can 
write such verses as those, I cannot expect you 
to remain in my kitchen.” 

The poem, there given, does not, to all 
readers, justify the anxiety of the mistress. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BripGEwATER, Mass 





A NOVELIST’S VISION. 


The popular novelist was sitting alone by the 
dying embers of his steam-heater. The com- 
pleted manuscript of his novel ( opus 608) lay 
before him on the table, and, to gain rest by 
a change of occupation, he was thinking — 
thinking of the Copyright Bill. 

How long he sat there he never knew. But 
suddenly he saw a train of figures — a train such 
as the Czar of Russia so often ukases to Siberia. 
He raised his head, and the first of that miserable 
cortege thus addressed him :— 

“Nay, start not. You know us all. We 
have come in behalf of ourselves and of the 
public. We are weary; they are fatigued; and 
we think you must, perhaps, be a little tired 
yourself.” 

“Who are you?” asked the novel-writer. 

“We are your faithful servants —the Char- 
acter and Psychological touches.” 

“Ah!” said the novelist. “And you?” 

“T am ‘And in that breathless instant, while 
hanging between life and death, all the events 
of his existence passed in detail before his 
mental vision.’ You remember me?” 

“ Alas— yes!” said the unhappy writer; 
“you have served me oft. And your friends?” 

Then one by one the shades came forth and 
spoke : — 

“J,” quoth the second, “am as old a friend. 
I am ‘In that moment of keen agony she was 
conscious of the most trifling details of his 


costume, even counting the buttons on his coat.’ 
You must know me; I often take another 
form —that of ‘ As he spoke these words, she 
aimlessly watched the struggles of a poor fly 
caught in the web of a cruel spider.’” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” groaned the author. 
“ Next!” 

“] am ‘He had a dim recognition that all 
this had happened ages before’; and this is 
my friend, ‘ He felt that no man had ever loved 
a woman as he loved her !’” 

“T recognize you— and you certainly deserve 
retirement,” acknowledged the novelist, with a 
groan. 

Then several more crowded near. 

“T am ‘ The old Berserker spirit,’ and ‘1 see 
red’ when the blood rushes to my brain; though 
I sometimes assume the disguise, ‘It was the 
working within him of the spirit of some dead 
ancestor in the days when’— various things 
took place,” spoke another shade, in the cos- 
tume of the Norwegian-Danish marauders. 

Then came a white-faced lady, who merely 
murmured: “You see in me the well-worn 
‘So great was the shock that she was stunned 
into a stony calmness’; none have worked 
harder than I!” 

“’Tis true,” the novelist admitted, hurling 4 
page or two of manuscript into the fire. 

The next wore a sailor costume. 

“T have done my part,” said he. “ Who does 
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not know me? ‘It was his boyhood’s home. 
But how small was the little home —how nar- 
row the dooryard!’” 

“Enough,” said the author. “You shall be 
retired on half pay,” and another portion of the 
manuscript fed the flames. 

“What are the claims of others when com- 
pared to mine?” asked a haughty beauty, 
frou-frouing to the front. 

“And you—?” began the victim. 

“T am ‘Her womanly intuition, surer than 
reason!’” 

There was a tone of triumph in her voice. 
And it was justified. 

With a cry of bitter woe, the author cast the 





rest of his manuscript into the fire, and covered 
his face. 

“Go!” he cried; “I can bear no more! 
There are others, I see — but I need no intro- 
duction. There is ‘ His victim was within his 
grasp, but somehow the desire for revenge, so 
long nourished, was gone’; and I see also ‘He - 
had attained the goal; but his success was as a 
Dead-sea apple in his mouth.’ But I can bear 
no more, as I remarked a few lines above. 
You rest, I rest, the public rests.” 

Alas !— it was but a dream —a vision of the 
night. Marrons glacés did it. 


Tudor Fenks. 
New York, N.Y 





LITERARY BUTTERFLIES. 


In these days— when literature is looked 
upon by so many merely as a clever accom- 
plishment; when a certain proficiency in liter- 
ary expression is so general as to be thought 
nearly an indispensable adjunct to a good edu- 
cation — young writers are prone to forget that 
genuine literature may be something more, and, 
in fact, must be something more and better than 
the facile expression of airy fancies and trifling 
conceits, the only purpose of which is to while 
away an idle hour tor the reader, and add a 
few dollars to the writer’s income. 

Literature with a purpose may sound like an 
old-fashioned idea; but that is the sort of liter- 
ature that lives. It is argued that “the public 
wants to be amused”; but there is a great 
world which never appears in “public” that 
wants to be helped, and uplifted, and made 
better. The writer who ceases to think of peo- 
plein the mass, and appeals to them as so 
many separate individuals, — each with a burden 
to bear or a task to fulfil, or a high ideal to 
attain—the writer who looks at his tvork as 
Something that shall help these men and women 
in their work to-day and put them in better 


heart to work to-morrow, —this is the write™ 
whose work will live. 

How many ambitious authors are striving, and 
watching, and waiting for the success that never 
comes, because they themselves: will never 
fetch it. They write bright little poems, and 
whimsical sketches, and stirring stories of ad- 
venture. These are frequently accepted and 
paid for; they are, perhaps, copied in the 
papers, and—what? Nothing. That is the 
end of it; now and hereafter. The work 
neither lives in literature nor has that more 
precious, if less coveted, immortality in the 
hearts of those who have been aided and 
strengthened by a word fitly, though not so ex- 
quisitely, spoken. Few and far between are 
those so gifted in speech as to embalm their 
trivial thoughts in perfect language for future 
generations ; but there is hardly one of us that 
has not both the ability and the opportunity to 
say a helpful and encouraging word to our 
fellow-men; to discover some new star in the 
heaven of practical truth, and name it for 
posterity. 

Literary reputation can never be built — nor 
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literary character formed— upon those light 
and pretty little versicles and entertaining anec- 
dotes which come so easily and find so ready a 
market. Though “butterfly literature” may 
seem to pay now, it will not pay in the long 
run; and it will never bring an enduring name. 
The world will not stop long to listen to musi- 
cal jingles about “ Baby's Shoestring,” or about 
“ How the little daisies grow.” After people 
have read the “Personal Gossip” and the 
“Winged Witticisms” the paper is thrown 
away. Genuine fame will never respond to 
burlesque novelettes or lackadaisical “love” 
stories, so-called, written by people who don't 
know what the word means, or “encounters 
with a grizzly” by men who never saw a bear 
outside of a menagerie, or boy stories by those 
who never were boys and would n't recognize 
the animal at sight. - 
Literary trivialities are not of necessity un- 
worthy from an ethical point of view; butter- 
flies have their place in nature’s economy, but 
it is not an heroic niche. These bright little 
sayings, whose only purpose is entertainment, 
are chased for an idle moment, and forgotten. 
If you have a word to say,—no matter how 
plain and commonplace it may seem, —a word 
that shall help some one to. do something or be 
something better than before, that is the word 
to say, the word that people are waiting for. 
Never mind if it be only a cake recipe; if 


itis a better cake or a better way of making 
it, that is something worth telling. 

The poetry of life is a pocket brochure, but 
the prose is in ponderous volumes and always 
waiting for a translator. What have you 
learned about the every-day problems that men 
and women are wrestling with in their own house- 
holds? Have you found a keyto some of the 
mother’s puzzles that turn up in the cradle and 
keep on appearing in the nursery and the 
school-room? Do you know the answer to 
some of the housekeeper’s conundrums? Tellit. 

Above all, have you, through the experience 
of an earnest, thoughtful life, learned a way out 
of any of the difficulties which beset the minds 
and spirits of all earnest, thoughtful men and 
women, however plain and ordinary their lives 
may outwardly appear? Speak! Disclose the 
secret, or recall it if ithas been forgotten. Say 
the word —be it ever so old-fashioned, or blunt, 
or inadequate—whose purpose is to help; 
whose aim is to reach and answer the homely, 
practical, crying needs of living men and women. 
That is the word that may bring you fame, if 
fame is what you want. And if so won, you 
will deserve it; for your words will not have 
been born in the shallow pool of ink upon your 
pen, but will have arisen from the deeper foun- 
tain of the heart. 

Wolstan Dixey. 

New York, N. Y. 





A MODEL EDITOR. 


I have no intention of trying to convey the 
idea that there is but one model editor; I've 
experienced the pleasure of hearing from scores 
of them. However, I cannot help thinking 
that if all the “brethren of the press” would 
emulate the example of one from whom I lately 
received a letter, greater satisfaction would 
be felt by both parties concerned, and the 
editor himself would escape being deluged with 
inquiries concerning accepted manuscripts. 


The aforesaid letter contained the following : — 

“Your manuscript has been accepted. It is 
to be published in our first issue in January; a 
copy of the paper will be mailed to your address, 
and you will receive a check at the end of the 
month in which it appears.” 

Nothing essential was left unsaid; I had no 
need to ask questions, and, consequently, my 
mind was at ease in regard to that manuscript. 

Of course, I understand that in most cases it 
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is impossible for an editor to tell when he will 
find it convenient to publish a certain Article; 
but he can let us know when it has been pub- 
lished by sending a copy of the paper containing 
it, and under all circumstances he can inform 
us when he means to pay for the work that he 
has accepted. If my story should appear early 
in the month, and by the 2oth I have received 
nothing in payment therefor, I am certainly led 


to believe that something is decidedly wrong. 
On the other hand, if I have been told that this 
particular journalist settles with all contribu- 
tors at the end of the month, the delay does not 
alarm me. 

To prevent erroneous conclusions should be 
the aim of all well-meaning editors. 

S. Fennie Smith. 


East Norwicn, N. Y 





THE HEROINES OF MODERN FICTION. 


Aside from their actual significance, certain 
classes of feminine names are often connected 
with special traits or environments; and a 
noticeable similarity of plot is outlined in the 
careers of their possessors. 

The name of Margaret, for example, appears 
to be a favorite one with authors. Heroines 
so named are either single women of sterling 
character, devoting their lives to benevolent 
enterprises, or attractive widows of independent 
fortune, who unite themselves to philanthropic 
professional men with brilliant prospects. 

Letitia, Tabitha, Kezia, and Selina are 
uncrowned martyrs, whose many noble quali- 
ties of mind and heart are hidden behind 
rugged exteriors, their lives’ happiness blighted 
by a vessel foundered in mid-ocean, a lost love- 
letter, a hasty word, a slight misunderstanding, 
or a pair of laughing eyes and a head of sunny 
ringlets. They usually reside by themselves in 
the ancient family homestead, to which affec- 
tionate relatives flock to be nursed through the 
measles or typhoid fever, or when their own 
homes are overflowing with company. 

Withered roses are kept reverently laid away 
between the leaves of old Bibles, or Oriental 
shawls in chests of sandal-wood. Anise seeds 
or sprigs of sweet marjoram are carried to 
church on Sundays; parrots or Angora cats 
inhabit their living-rooms; and chrysanthe- 
mums, lilacs, and wallflowers beautify their 
door-yards. 

Sometimes there is a younger sister, Hetty 


or Hiliary, whose sportive propensities are an 
unfailing source of anxiety or censure. 

_ Dorothy, Hortense, Monica, and Victoria are 
orphan, or half-orphan, English heiresses, who 
dwell with indulgent chaperones in picturesque 
manor-houses in the country, and are looked up 
to as oracles by admiring villagers. Their 
days are spent in founding hospitals for invalid 
children, and in superintending the erection 
thereof; in district visiting, accompanied by 
huge mastiffs, bearing baskets of jellies and 
hot-house grapes; in “spins upon the downs” 
in pursuit of oxygen; in practising instrumental 
duets with the surgeon’s daughter ; in protracted 
horse-back excursions ; and in playing croquet 
with handsome young curates, whom they after- 
ward marry, to the intense satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Moll, Meg, Liz, Kit, or Nance are the 
heroines of frontier life or mining-camps ; 
and usually fal desperately in love with fine- 
looking, boyish surveyors, or chief engineers, 
whose affections are subsequently discovered 
to be in the keeping of society belles in the 
nearest metropolis. 
of the unfortunate 


Despair takes possession 
maidens. Leaving their 
comfortless log cabins, they wander for hours 
through primeval forests, seeking from kindly 
Mother Nature balm for their wounded sensi- 
bilities. While brooding drearily one morning, 
in a grove of giant pines, mysterious voices are 
overheard plotting the murder of the object of 
adoration on account of bags of gold known to 
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be in his guardianship. Then ensues a terrible 
struggle in the mind of the horrified listener; 
shall he be warned in season, or be allowed to 
spill his innocent blood, to the unspeakable 
anguish of his affianced bride? Right finally 
triumphs! Intelligence of his impending doom 
is secretly conveyed to the unsuspecting victim, 
and armed men overpower the would-be assas- 
sins, and promptly lodge them in the county 
jail. Search is then vainly made for the fair 
deliverer; but a few days later the body of a 
woman is found floating in the river. 
Samanthy, Mirandy, Betsy Jane, Sary Ann, 
and Belindy are the shining lights of back- 
woods villages. Large waists and long tongues 


are as invariably portions of their anatomy, as 
are limp calico gowns and sun-bonnets part 


of their 
brimming 


customary apparel. They are 
over with Yankee “faculty”; 
delighting to “toss up a sponge-cake,” or to 
“throw together” an appetizing custard; and 
appear never more in their elements than when 
presiding over a quilting-party, or when direct- 
ing the preliminaries of a wedding or a funeral. 
There are few rules, however, without ex- 
ceptions. Thus a Theresa may prove an 
incorrigible tomboy, or a Rosamond pose in 
the guise of an ogress, who is held in rever- 
ential awe by the entire neighborhood. But 
“Certain names always awake certain preju- 
dices,”— or, more properly speaking, certain 
pre-judgments. 
Bertha F. Herrick. 


Oak .anp, Calif. 





THE WRITER’S MATERIAL. 


Some one said in the A/¢/antic, a few years 
ago, that the writer, of all shopkeepers, finds it 
hardest to get free from the tether which binds 
him to his occupation. “Wherever he goes 
his mind must still be gathering in the interest 
of a recondite and incalculable fund technically 
known as material.” 

This bee-like industry is an indispensable 
condition of success in literary work. For 
every imaginable fact or bit of description, 
any striking incident in history, any felicitous 
use of words, will be of use to the speaker 
or writer some day. Only let it be sharply 
apprehended and properly classified and kept 
long enough, and it will become valuable. 

Happy is he whose mind can do this work 
without the troublesome help of scrap-books, 
boxes, pigeon-holes, portfolios, envelopes, and 
the thousand and one labor-saving and labor- 
multiplying devices which stationers and 
literary bureaus are so glad to sell to him. 
But somewhere, either in the strong box of 
the mind or in the drawers of his desk, the 
would-be writer must have an ever-growing 
fund of_material. 


The other day I came across an illustration 
of the use and value of “material” in a novel 
from a writer whose success has been due to 
the faithful way in which she has reproduced 
real life and blended it with striking and fanci- 
ful plots. It is good enough to be quoted. 

“The minister sat for some time 
absently in the place where he had been 
wont to sit, as if absorbed with his own thought 
or entranced with the dying strains of music 
which pealed through the church, until the last 
guest had passed out from it. 

“ Finally, he looked up and saw the faces of 
two intruding rag-muffins, also listening, and 
regarding him, awestruck, with great, curious, 
wondering eyes. 

“Smiling, the minister arose, and putting an 
arm over the shoulder of each, he walked with 
them down the flower-strewn and softly-lighted 
aisle, and thus attended and thus smiling, he, 
too, passed out, forever, from the church his 
great fame and talents had adorned.” 

The novel is “Leon Pontifex,” by Sarah 
Pratt (McLean) Green. 

In one of my scrap-books I find the following 
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Beecher incident, taken from Rev. Charles 
Hall’s funeral oration delivered in Plymouth 
Church : — 

“ On his last Sunday in this place, two weeks 
ago, after the congregation had retired from it, 
the organist and one or two others were prac- 
tising the hymn, ‘I heard the voice of Jesus 
say, Come unto me and rest.’ Mr. Beecher, 
doubtless with that tire that follows a pastor’s 
Sunday work, remained and listened. Two 


street urchins were prompted to wander into 
the building, and one of them was standing in 
the position of the boy whom Raphael has 
immortalized, gazing up at the organ. The old 
man, laying his hand on the boy’s head, turned 
his face upward, and kissed him, and with his 
arms about the two, left the scene of his 
triumphs, his trials, and his successes, for- 


ever.” H.. B. Swartz. 
NEwBuRYPoRT, Mass. 


PAYMENT FOR MANUSCRIPT. 


An author’s chief motive may be to do good, 
but he cannot live merely on the inspiration of 
an exalted motive; he must, in addition, have 
an occasional honorarium, so that he can buy 
bread and butter and—stamps. For this rea- 
son the question of pay is one of vast, if not vital, 
importance to him, and it is small wonder that 
he occasionally ventures modestly to broach 
that delicate subject. 

Now, there are almost as many different 
methods of settling with writers as there are 
periodicals— whose name is legion. Some 
settle immediately on the acceptance of an 
article (bless them!), some promptly at the 
time of publication (bless them, too!), some a 
month or so after an article appears, some every 
quarter, some whenever it suits their conven- 
ience, and some, apparently, do not intend to 
settle at all. Thus a writer is frequently very 
much “in the dark” —it is far too often 
Stygian darkness —as to when he shall receive 
the much-desired and much-needed check ; and 
this uncertainty sometimes subjects him to 
great inconvenience. 

Would it not be well if each publication 
would insert some explanatory sentence in its 
acceptance blank on the subject of pay? Some 
of our best journals do this. One of these 
merely says, “A check will be sent you in due 
time,” and although that is rather indefinite, the 


check invariably comes in a few days. One 
publishing firm always informs the writer that 
settlement is made at the end of every quarter. 
But I regret to add that quite a number of 
journals accept, publish, and never say one 
word about pay, so that the author not only 
does not know when the remuneration will 
come, but is in uncertainty whether it will ever 
come at all. Sometimes for months he watches 
every mail with “unsatisfied longing,” and yet 
the check does not arrive. If he knew some- 
thing about the publisher’s methods of settle- 
ment, he would be spared a great deal of 
anxious suspense, and often humiliation as well. 

After waiting on a certain publisher about 
five months for his check, I mustered up cour- 
age to write him a letter requesting an explana- 
tion. A courteous answer came informing me 
that his custom was to settle for all contribu- 
tions twice a year, but if I needed the money, 
he would send a check at once. A _ sentence 
in the acceptance blank explaining his semi- 
annual method of settlement would have saved 
me both time and patience, and prevented a 
dun at his office. 

A timid writer — and many of us are timid, 
despite our numerous calls on editorial for- 
bearance —hesitates long before he sends a 
publisher a dun, and I wish some plan might be 
devised by which he would never feel called 
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upon to do so. If publishers cannot always fix 
the precise date of settlement, they might 
frankly say so. and then the writer could make 
his calculations accordingly. Such brief sen- 
tences as these might be inserted in the letter 
of acceptance: “We pay on publication”; 
“We pay ten days after publication”; “We 
pay at the end of the quarter in which 
manuscripts are accepted, which will be on 
December 31”; “ We settle with contributors 


on or near the first of January and the first of 
July”; “We may not be able to settle im- 
mediately on publication, but will do so as soon 
thereafter as possible.” 

A clause like one of these would often save 
an editor or publisher a good deal of annoying 
correspondence and a writer no small amount 
of anxiety. 

Leander S. Keyser. 


SPRINGFIELD, O, 





TREATMENT OF MANUSCRIPT, 


A carefully copied pile of manuscript is as 
dear to the heart of an author as an antique is 
to a collector of jewels, or an illuminated missal 
to the eye of a book-worm. Next to its rejec- 
tion, nothing grieves him more than to see it 
ill-handled, and returned to his keeping in a 
form different from that in which it was sent 
forth. Nothing cuts more deeply than to have 
a manuscript returned with an additional fold or 
crease at right angles to the original. This 
treatment at once unfits a manuscript for 
further trial—it tells too plainly the story of 
its rejection elsewhere. 

I have observed that, as a rule, manuscript is 
returned in good order from the large publishing 
houses and periodicals of the highest class. 
On the other hand, an article sent to a news- 
paper office is apt to come back with the ugly 
brand across its face, in a long narrow slip. 
Hence, it is wise to fold your manuscript twice 
in sending to a daily or weekly journal. The 
monthlies make use of a larger envelope, and 
one is safe in fulding the manuscript only once 
across the breadth of the paper employed to 
hold his ideas. By taking heed of these differ- 
ences, a writer may largely avoid the abuse of 
his cherished manuscript. 

I make use of three sizes of paper in copying 
manuscript for the press. A short article may 
be copied on an ordinary note, unruled sheet of 
writing paper, folded twice and forwarded in an 


ordinary envelope. For a bulky article | use 
note-paper, opened and turned, cutting a margin 
of a little more than an inch off the right side, 
thus reducing the size of the paper to five by 
nine inches, which size is held to be preferred 
among editors and publishers. This material 
is already folded through the centre, and can 
be placed in an envelope made of manila paper. 
A good quality of manila paper is preferred by 
some editors (or readers), and is more eco- 
nomical when the article is one of twenty or 
thirty pages. 

The author of “A Writer’s Two Mild Re- 
quests ” inthe THE WRITER for January, which 
has suggested this article, might have added a 
third grievance to his list —the failure on the 
part of an editor to send, with his check, a copy 
of the piece contributed. 

I once had a story published in two issues of 
a Baltimore Sunday paper. I heard of its pub- 
lication by accident, and more thana year passed 
before I received compensation for the said 
story, seventy-five pages foolscap, and my earli- 
est effort in literature. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and other journals have been equally 
negligent in acknowledging contributed articles. 
Sometimes the aspirant receives neither check 
nor copy in token of its acceptance, that sign- 
manual which invariably sends a flutter to his 
creative soul. Some papers never make an 
acknowledgment, beyond a written check, and 
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if the check comes three weeks after date, or 
even ten days after the date of publication, it is 
well-nigh impossible to procure a back copy of 
that particular date. It is equally impossible 
for a writer to subscribe to every periodical 
which publishes his efforts. On the contrary, 
it is equally unreasonable to expect an editor to 
send a marked copy to every individual who 


may contribute nalf a-dozen lines to his columns. 
The best plan is to keep a sharp lookout for 
one’s self in doubtful cases. It is very difficult 
to obtain a back copy which has once appeared 
in print. Some papers, like the Wor/d, call in 
an edition as soon as the date of its issue has 
passed. Rose W. Fry. 


Lewissurc, W. Va. 





NEEDED REST FOR EDITORS. 


There is no more deserving mortal on earth 
who follows a profession than the editor of a 
big city daily newspaper. Physicians with a gen- 
eral medical practice often think that they are 
the hardest worked people; but physicians 
have a respite now and then from their nerve- 


trying labors. Editors have a steady grind 
night and day, year in and year out, exercising 
their brains at concert pitch; andif anything 
goes wrong in the conduct of a department in 
their charge, they “hear from it.” Ever alert 
not to subject themselves to the attack of an 
esteemed contemporary, or to see the flaws in 
the statements of an opponent, it is no wonder 
that an editor’s brain gets tired at times. This 
may produce an ugly mood, and result in surly, 
narrow-minded comments about men and 
things. Frequently, mental dyspepsia is ap- 
parent in the editorial articles from the pens of 
editors who get in the rut of newspaper routine 
and do not mingle with the world sufficiently, 
nor travel enough to have the dust of the office 
thoroughly washed out of their eyes. 
plod in a rut get sleepy. 


Men who 
And a sleepy news- 
paper is detested by wide-awake Americans. 
Appreciating the unpleasant possibilities of 
too much office life for editors, a number of 
newspapers take pains to have their best men 
travel, not only in this country, but in foreign 
countries, and rub against men of different 
states and nations, thereby absorbing ideas and 
gaining such mental refreshment as shall en- 


hance their value as staff writers when they 
come home. The owners of these newspapers 
are wise men, and they see very clearly the 
profit of encouraging their editorial writers to 
do alittle “ outside work.” One of the big New 
York dailies is not so wise. When the edi- 
torial staff appears to need a “shaking up” the 
leading writers are given the option of either 
accepting insignificant reporters’ positions or 
leaving the staff altogether. Such heroic treat- 
ment makes able men very wary about taking a 
place on the staff of this erratically managed 
journal. 

Sensible newspaper owners are seeing more 
clearly the desirability of giving their men 
opportunities for leisurely observation. It 
simply means a better, stronger paper. Some 
editors cannot be spared from their posts. A 
managing editor, for instance, who holds the 
tiller of the paper, has to stand by it until the 
paper goes to press. These men have to be 
giants as it were, mentally and physically, and 
perhaps they get “shook up” enough every 
day right in the office, and do not require the 
mental stimulation sometimes needed by the 
their time to editorial 
Giving editors a chance to rest by 


men who devote all 
writing. 
means of travel and a change of company is a 
custom which ought to be generally followed by 
newspaper owners, whether they be individuals 
or the so-called soulless corporations. 


M. Y. Beach. 


San Dieco, Calif 
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Why writers should use flimsy envelopes or 
wrap their manuscripts in home-made recep- 
tacles constructed out of wrapping-paper, when 
strong manila manuscript envelopes may be 
had at moderate cost, is hard to explain. Many 
of the manuscripts received at the office of THE 
WRITER come in envelopes torn and broken in 
transit through the mails, and in such condition 
that their escape from loss or mis-delivery seems 
almost miraculous. When envelopes and paper 
made expressly for writers’ use may be secured 
at moderate cost, no writer who cares for his 


own interest will use any other kind. 


- 
* * 


“If the enclosed manuscript is not available, 


throw it into the waste basket.” So say many 


writers when they are sending a manuscript to 
an editor. Nineteen times out of twenty they 
do a very foolish thing. Every editor knows 
that a manuscript seldom finds acceptance with 
the first publication to which it is offered. A 
writer who gives up in despair at the first rejec- 
tion seems to him either an inexperienced person, 
whose work is likely to be of little value, or an 
author who has noconfidence in his manuscript, 
since he does not value it highly enough even to 
make sure whether it has been rejected or not. 
The writer who does not enclose postage for 
the return of his manuscript if it proves to be 
unavailable, therefore, actually prejudices his 
editor against him, and decreases the chance of 
the acceptance of his work. If he thinks so 
little of his manuscript that he will not pay 
postage for its return, how can he expect that 
an editor will put a value upon it? No matter 
how diffident he may be, let him either keep 
back his contribution altogether, or proffer it as 
if it possessed value to him, even though it 
might not to anybody else. By all means, let 
him enclose postage for its return to him if it 
cannot be used. Then, if he is willing to be 
discouraged (though only a weak writer will be 
cast down by one rejection —or by a dozen, 
for that matter), he may throw away his manu- 
script himself, and feel quite sure that it has 
not been printed without his knowing anything 
about it. 


* 
* * 


Those who have complained in THE WRITER 
and elsewhere about the perversity of editors 
who persist in returning manuscripts folded 
otherwise than in the original creases, trying to 
make them fit envelopes of different shape from 
those in which they were sent, do not seem to 
have discovered the obvious remedy for such 
trouble — viz., enclosing a suitable envelope, 
stamped and addressed, ready for return. One 
author, at least, has humorously suggested that 
there is danger in making it too easy for an 
editor toreturn a manuscript ; but, seriously, such 
danger is not very important. If a writer 
encloses with his contribution an addressed and 
stamped envelope of suitable size and shape to 
take his manuscript in the original fold, there is 
little danger that any editor will fold the manu- 
script otherwise, and the chance of its going 
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astray in the mail because of a wrong or incom- 
plete address is greatly lessened. In enclosing 
an envelope, by the way, it is best to use one of 
the same size as that in which the manuscript 
is mailed, folding it once in the middle, after it 
is addressed, so that it will go easily in the out- 
side envelope. When the enclosed envelope is 
a little smaller than the outside envelope, and is 
sent flat, there is danger that the editor in using 
his shears to cut off the end of the outside envel- 
ope will ruin the inner envelope at the same time. 
The crease across the folded envelope does 


nobody any harm. W. H. H. 
> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


Who pays for the copies, loo or more in each 
case, of new books which publishers send 
about for review to newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals? Does the author? Does the publisher? 
Or do they share the expense ? M. T. 

{ If the publisher issues a book at his own 
expense, he pays for the copies sent out for 
review. If the book is issued at the expense 
of the author, the author pays for them. 
Usually, when the publisher issues the book 
at his own expense, paying the author a 
royalty, no royalty is paid on the copies sent 
for review. — W. H. H. ] 

Would you explain the law, or custom, in re- 
gard to journals appropriating articles or matter 
of writers from other journals? Can authors 
obtain any redress for this, or have they to 
suffer it? I have been considerably victimized 


lately in this way, and should like to have some 
authoritative statement on the matter. A. 


[If a periodical is not copyrighted, anything 
in it may be reprinted by anybody without per- 
mission. If it is copyrighted, theoretically noth- 
ing in it may be reprinted without permission of 
the owner of the copyright, who in most cases 
is the publisher. Practically, however, reprint- 
ing is allowed by tacit consent, provided due 
credit is given, and only a minor part — say, not 
more than one-third — of the original article is 
used. If credit is not given, or if the article is 
reprinted in full without permission, the owner 


of the copyright may sue 
account of infringement. — w 


for damages on 
.H. | 


Will you please publish a list of good text- 
books for young writers ? J. G. 


{ The books named in the following list are 
recommended to writers :— 


‘* Writing for the Press,”’ 

“* How to Write Clearly,”’ 
** Ladder of Journalism,”’ 
** Art of Authorship,” 

** Trade of Authorship,” 


Luce, $1.00 
Abbott, .60 
Copeland, .50 
Bainton, 1.25 
Dixey, 1.00 


** Information for Authors,”’ , ; Kirk 1.00 
. , 


** Periodicals that Pay Contributors,”’ 
‘“‘ Mistakes in Writing English,” 

** Handbook of Punctuation,” 

‘* Handbook of Punctuation,” 


Kirk, 1.00 
Bigelow, -50 
Bigelow, -50 
Wilson, 

Long, .60 
Drew, 1.00 
Mathews, 2.00 
Roget, 2.00 
Soule, 2.00 


Abbott & 
Seeley, 


Meiklejohn, 1.40 
Whitney, 2.50 


** Slips of Tongue and Pen,” 

“Pens and Types,” - 

** Words, their Use and Shen? » ; 

“* Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,” 
‘* Dictionary of Synonyms,” 


‘* English Lessons for English People,”’ 


1.50 
‘* English Language,’ ‘ 
“ Language and the Study of Language, 44 
“ Higher English Grammar,” Bain, 80 
** Elements of Rhetoric,” , , Genung, 1.25 
** Principles of Rhetoric,”’ Hill, .80 
** Rhyming Dictionary,” Walker, 1.50 
** Rhymester,”’ , Hood, 1.00 
‘* Ballades and entene? White, 1.00 
** Handbook of Poetics,”’ Gummere, 1.00 


** Science of English Verse,” 


Lanier, 2.00 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send 
any of these books to any address, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. — W. H. H. | 


I have written and had published in maga- 
zines, serials, and short stories, but the magazine 
has always attended to the copyright. Nowa 
paper is to publish a serial of mine, and I and 
another author want to know if THE WRITER 
will kindly settle a point for us. One says the 
fee for copyright can be saved by printing, “ All 
rights reserved”; the other declares there is a 
fine of one dollar for this unless one has paid for 
a copyright. Will you tell us who is right? 
Authors are usually poor, and it is well to save 
that one dollar for copyright if possible. T. s. 


[There is no way to secure copyright with- 
out paying a fee, and no protection against 
infringement is gained unless the phrase, 
“ Copyright, 1892, by —-—- ———, ” is printed 
following the title of the copyrighted matter. 
There are penalties provided for printing the 
copyright mark unless a copyrighg has been 
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duly secured. It is not necessary, however, to 
spend one dollar in securing a copyright. A fee 
of fifty cents is all that is required. The other 
fifty cents is to pay for a certificate of copyright, 
which may be ordered or not at the option of 
the author. If it is not ordered when the copy- 
right is secured, it may be obtained on payment 
of the same fee at any future time. — w. H. H. ] 


When a writer sends an article to an editor, 
enclosing stamps, and hears nothing from the 
editor, would it not be fair if, at the end of 
three months, the writer should conclude that 
the statute of limitation had “ run,” and should 
use the material in another direction? Would 
not such a general understanding be an advan- 
tage to both parties? The loss of the stamps 
and the three months’ waiting would be offset 
by the advantage of having submitted manu- 
script to the publication, and learned that the 
editor was not of the number who are situated 
in a way to deal promptly with either manu- 
script or stamps. E. C. G. 


[ As a rule, it is not wise for a writer to sub- 
mit an article to more than one editor at a 
time. When an article has been submitted to 
an editor, the writer should not send a copy of 
it to any other editor until every possible effort 
to get a decision from the first editor has been 
made. If all such efforts fail, and a copy of 
the manuscript is sent to another editor, the 
first editor should be notified and forbidden to 
use the manuscript. If this is not done, the 
writer may get into trouble with the second 
editor. In most cases, if a writer uses com- 
mon sense, and is not too impatient, there will 
be no need of recourse to such extreme meas- 
ures. — W. H. H. | 


(1.) If a tithe of a book or a name is 
repeated several times in an article, should the 
quotation marks or italics be repeated each 
time? 

(2.) What do authors use to separate the 
chapters in a book-manuscript? The question 
has been asked before, and the answer always 
is, “ Something easily removed.” What is that 
something? 

(3-) Would any thick unruled paper do to 
draw illustrations on? Should the paper be 
the same size as the manuscript ? M. G. 


[(1.) A quoted title should be put in quota- 
tion marks or printed in italics (according to 


the style of the publication) each time it is 
used. 

(2.) Chapters of a book-manuscript may be 
separated by putting a band around each chap- 
ter, but there is no advantage in separating 
them. 

(3-) Bristol board is best for drawing illus- 
trations on, but thick unruled paper will do. 
If convenient, the paper should be of the same 
size as the paper of the manuscript, but the 
size of the illustration will govern the matter. 
The drawing should always be at least one- 


‘third larger than the engraving is to be — 


W. H. H. | 


In the sentence, “ He added to its roll a goodly 
company of English knights,” do you think that 
the use of the word “goodly” is in keeping 
with elegance? When the word “goodly” is 
used as an adjective, should its use be encour- 
aged? J. P.G. 

{ The word “ goodly” is certainly in place in 
the sentence quoted. — w. H. H. ] 


Is it necessary for an editor to have a college 
education ? O. K. 


[ It is not necessary for an editor to have a 
college education, but, other things being equal, 
the editor who has been educated at college has 
an advantage over the one who has not. — 
W. H. H. | 


— oe —— 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In the Critic for March 5 there is a review 
of Oscar Browning’s work on Goethe. The 
punctilious reviewer takes issue with Mr. 
Browning for his laxity in leaving certain words 
untranslated in several titles of Goethe’s poems. 
He exclaims indignantly: “It is high time 
that mongrelling titles in this way should be 
stopped!” It is, indeed, most commendable 
in the critic to exercise his high prerogative 
to censure these signs of carelessness. The 
reviewer presents another point of interest. In 
beginning, he quotes, — by way of demonstrat- 
ing his adequacy as a critic of poetry, —“ Die 
Kunst ist lang, und fliichtig ist unser Leben,” 
which vilely unmusical remark he attributes 
to Faust; and adds, in parenthesis, that Long- 
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fellow “cribbed’’ it. He referred, of course, 
to the line in the “ Psalm of Life ” : — 
“* Art is long, and time is fleeting.’’ 
\nd he was thinking, of course, of Goethe’s lines : 
“ Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang, 

Und kurz ist unser Leben.”’ 
Longfellow’s words are poetry; Goethe’s are 
poetry; but the critic’s quotation is not from 
Longfellow, nor from Goethe, nor from any 
other foet. It is also high time that “ mongrel- 
ling ” quotations in this way should be stopped. 

\UBURNDALR, Mass i. 
a —_ 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


| Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 


misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it 
Contributions are limited to 400 words; the briefer they are, the 
better. J 

‘*Massacre ’’and “‘ From the fact that.” — A 
notice of “ The Log School-house,” on page 250 
of THE WRITER for November, ends with the 
phrase, “ the massacreof Dr. Whitman, the mis- 
sionary.” It is not probable that Dr. Whit- 
man massacred Indians, to whom he was a mis- 
sionary, neither is it possible that Indians 
massacred him, for he was only one man, who 
could, at most, be assassinated or murdered. 
Webster makes massacre “ promiscuous slaugh- 
ter of many,” and stigmatizes its use with refer- 
ence to a single victim as a “ gross error.” 

I have noticed the fact that the word fact is, 
in fact, overworked. The word and I are tired. 
Hence I cringe when, in the last sentence of 
the same paragrapli, the book is pronounced 
“valuable from the fact that it sheds new light.” 
This means “because it sheds new light ”; and 
another good word is “ since.” J. R. 


PACKERVILLE, Conn 


‘ Perceptibilities..”.— Under ‘“ Use and Misuse 
of Words,” on page 248 of THE Writer for 
November: ‘“ This use of the word ‘equally ’” 
is said to “ grate harshly on the perceptibilities 
of all lovers of good English.” Perceptibility 
isa quality belonging to objects that are per- 
ceptible. Rarely, it is used for perception 
itself. But perception is not that on which 
anything inelegant or inaccurate “grates.” 
Taste and sensibility can be rasped, but bare 


perception knows no pleasure and suffers no 
pain. Itis true that the word perception, not 
perceptibility, once had a meaning that con- 
nected it with taste or feeling, but that use is 
now obsolete and unauthorized. Even if allow- 
able still, it might render no service to such a 
use of the kindred word. J. R. 
PACKERVILLE, Conn. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


To Write 
Mylene. 


Press. 


To WRITE. 
Cloth. Boston: 


OR Not 
1o2 pp. 
1Sol. 


Compiled by Alice R. 
Cooperative Literary 


Miss Mylene’s book is made up of advice to 
ane writers quoted from letters and pub- 
ished articles written by writers of experience 
and reputation. The compiler’s contribution to 
the work consists of the paragraphs introduc- 
ing these quotations — chiefly fulsome eulogies 
of the authors quoted. The book is made to 
sell, and there is little in it that is either original 
or valuable. The title-page, moreover, makes 
false pretences, for it says that the hints and sug- 
gestions contained in the book are “ personally 
contributed” by leading authors of the day, 
although, as a matter of fact, a large part of 
the work has been taken from books and 
periodicals previously published. w. H. H. 
NBIGHBORLY Poems, ON FRIENDSHIP, GRIEF, AND 


tire. By James Whitcomb Riley. 90 pp. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


F ARM- 
Cloth, $1.25. 
1891. 


By James Whitcomb 
Indianapolis: ‘The Bowen- 


THe FryinG ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT. 
Riley. 88 pp. Boards, $1.00. 
Merrill Company. 1892. 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF 
Riley. Quarto. 
Cloth, $2.50. 
1891 


MINER. By James Whitcomb 
Twelve colored and monotint plates. 
Indianapolis: ‘The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


These three volumes have been added to the 
handsome set of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
works published by the Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany. ‘Neighborly Poems” is a reprint of 
“The Old Swimmin’-hole and ’Leven More 
Poems,” which was first published in a little 
paper-covered volume, with the pseudonym, 
“Benj. F. Johnson, of Boone,” on the title- 
page. To the twelve poems of the original 
book twenty-four other poems have been 
added, all in the same homely dialect which 
Mr. Riley writes so well. Some of them are 
destined to become as popular as anything the 
poet has ever published —especially “ My 
Ruthers,” “ Mylo Jones’ Wife,” ‘“*‘ Wet-Weather 
Talk,” “ The First Bluebird,” and “Town and 
Country,” all of which are equal to Mr. Riley’s 
best and most characteristic work. Six photo- 
engravings of Indiana scenes and characters 
add interest to the book. 

“The Flying Islands of the Night ” is a fan- 
tastic drama in verse, dedicated to Madison 
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Cawein. It has more odd words than Mr. 
Cawein, Amélie Rives, and the author of 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” together could devise. 
The holiday edition of “An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine” is a most attractive piece of book- 
making, and gives a fit setting to a charming 
poem. Each verse is given’a page, sympa- 
the tically illustrated with a colored or monotint 
design, well drawn and reproduced. The color- 
ing is dainty and artistic, and the book is one 
of the most attractive holiday publications ever 
issued in the West. W. H. H. 


A Descriptive List or British Novers. Compiled by W. 
M. Griswold. 297 pp. Paper, $2.00. Cambridge: W. M. 
Griswold. 1891. 

Mr. Griswold’s idea is to make a list of works 
of fiction that possess real merit, giving in con- 
nection with each title, the date of publication, 
the name of the publisher, and a brief review, 
quoted from some periodical, describing the pur- 
pose and general plot of the book, and charac- 
terizing it so that any one will know whether he 
wants toread it or not. The compiler says: “It 
is hoped that the publication of this and similar 
lists will lessen, in some measure, the disposi 
tion to read an inferior new book, when superior 
old books, equally fresh to most readers, are at 
hand.” The idea of the list is a useful one, and 
Mr. Griswold has done his work well. The list 


is a practical guide to interesting fiction, and a 
copy of it should be in every library, public or 


private. The whole work includes five parts, 
giving lists of novels of American country life, 
novels of American city life, international novels, 
romantic novels, and British novels. The part 
just issued gives summaries of 917 books. 
W. H. H. 

PracticaL TypewritinG. By Bates Torrey. Second Edition. 

‘- pp- Cloth. New York: Fowler & Wells Company 

1 1. 

Bates Torrey’s “ Practical Typewriting ” is 
the best and most practical book for self-instruc- 
tion on the typewriter that has yet been pub- 
lished. This second edition is made more valu- 
ble by the addition of new material to the Rem- 

ngton exhibit, and an adaptation of the “all- 
finger method” to the Hammond, Yost, and 
Smith Premier writing machines ; also a chapter 
n typewriting for the blind. Every typewriter 
operator should own and study the book. 
W. H. H. 
Inpex To Scripner’s MaGazine. Volumes I.— X. January, 

1887, — December, 1891. 89 pp. Cloth. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1891. 

This index to the first ten volumes of Scr7é- 
ner’s Magazine, published in style to match the 
bound volumes of the magazine, is almost in- 
valuable to every possessor of a file of the peri- 
odical. It shows, first of all, what important 
additions to literature Scribner's has made in 
the last five years, and how much valuable mat- 


ter it has published in the seven thousand pages 
of the volumes indexed. Names, both of articles 
and of authors, are included under a single alpha- 
betical arrangement, and an alphabetical list of 
artists, with page references to their work, 
gives an easy clue to the illustrations. Every 
one who has a file of Scrzdner’s will want a copy 
of the Index. W. H. H. 


Spanish GRAMMAR. By A. Hijalmar Edgren, Ph. D. 123 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 18g91. 

Dr. Edgren has written a little grammar in- 
tended for the use of students who would begin 
reading Spanish, without waste of time, on the 
basis of an accurate knowledge of the essentials 
of Spanish grammar. He explains throughout the 
relation of Spanish to Latin, and so lightens to 
any Latin scholar the labor of acquiring a read- 
ing knowledge of the language. The book serves 
its purpose well, and is, perhaps, the best help 
available for any one who wants to get a work- 
ing knowledge of Spanish grammar. 

W. H. H. 


Lapy Gay anp Her Sister. By Mrs. George Archibald. 
147 pp. Cloth, Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association. 1891. 

“Lady Gay” is a child’s book, about real 
children, written by one who loves them, and 
whose book makes others love them, too. In 
these degenerate days, when so much worthless 
stuff is published in children’s books, and most 
of the children’s magazines are filled with 
stories that a careful mother has to “edit” as 
she reads them aloud in order to make them 
safe for her little ones to hear, it is a delight to 
find such a good, wholesome, natural story of 
child life as Mrs. Archibald has written. [If 
grown folks, moreover, do not enjoy “ Lady 
Gay” quite as much as the children will, one 
reader at least is very much mistaken. Mrs. 
Archibald isa living contradiction of the slander 
that a woman cannot be a humorist. A de- 
lightful humor characterizes her book, and 
makes the unconscious humor of the children 
she tells about seem all the more enjoyable. 
Altogether, “ Lady Gay” is a most enchanting 
book, and parents will do well to remember it 
when birthdays or the Christmas holidays come 
around. W. H. H. 


Mme. 
227 pp. 


(‘‘ Lida Lewis 
G. W. Dilling- 


Higgins-Glenerne 


Unrest. By 
Cloth. New York: 


Watson ”’ ). 

ham. 1891. 

The name of Lida Lewis Watson has been 
made familiar, especially to readers of the 
Boston Globe and the New York Mercury, by a 
series of poems, passionate and mystical by 
turns, published over the author's signature. 
Since her marriage the poet has collected these 
verses, with others, in a book, which is dedi- 
cated “in filial reverence and affection, to my 
father, entered into rest; tomy beloved mother; 
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and with palms of peace and the pulse of passion, 
to my husband.” The verses in the volume are 
of uneven merit, some of them being direct, 
vivid, and full of human interest, while others 
are mystical in conception and rough in expres- 
sion. Those that will undoubtedly arouse the 
most general interest are the passionate poems, 
in which the author frankly discloses thoughts 
and feelings which young women, until recently, 
even if they had them, used to think it proper to 
conceal. Aside from these, there is much real 
poetry in the book. W. H. H. 


PARNASSIAN Nicues. By Junius L. Hempstead. 
Cloth. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1892. 
This attractively printed volume of verse is 

inscribed to the Clio Literary Club of Gaines- 

ville, Tex. Mr. Hempstead is a Southern 
poet, and his portrait, which is prefixed to the 
volume, shows an interesting face. His verses 
are melodious and smoothly-written, and their 
sentiment is always elevating. The little book 
is creditable to author and publisher alike. 

W. H. H. 


172 pp. 


Tue Symmetry oF Lire. By Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
32 pp. Parchment paper, 25 cents. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 1892. 


This address to young men by Bishop 


Brooks is reprinted from the “second series ” 
of sermons by the gréat Boston preacher. In 


this form it will have, as it deserves to have, 
a wide circle of readers. W. H. H. 
AppLeton’s ILLUSTRATED HAND-B00oK OF AMERICAN WIN- 

TER Resorts. 168 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D 

Appleton & Company. 1891. 

All information needed by invalids or tourists 
intending to visit Florida, the Gulf coast, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Mississippi, Minnesota, or Cali- 
fornia resorts, the Adirondacks, the West Indies, 
the Bermudas,the Hawaian Islands, or Mexico is 
given in this well-edited annual, which is revised 
each season to the date of issue. A map, illustra- 
tions, and a table of railway fares complete the 
usefulness of the book. It is a standard publi- 
cation, and one on which dependence may be 
placed. W. H. H. 
Camp Lire, Twelve Photo-gravures from Originals. By S. R. 

Stoddard. Oblong Quarto. Stiff Paper. Troy, N. Y.: 

Nims & Knight. 1892. 

Every lover of out-door life who sees “ Camp 
Life ” will be sure to grow enthusiastic over it. 
It is a perfect thing of its kind, and both the 
idea and its execution are exceptionally attrac- 
tive. Mr. Stoddard is unexcelled as a photog- 
rapher of natural scenery, and his pictures of 
woods and camp life are simply delightful. No 
one who has ever traversed the Adirondack 
lakes and rivers, or camped in the woods of 
Maine, cen fail to be attracted by the charm of 
these pictures, which have been faithfully repro- 
duced in the twelve photo-gravures that make up 


the book. Best of all the pictures in the 
book are “Game in the Adirondacks” and 
“The First Snow,” in both of which the group- 
ing is as natural as if the campers were alto- 
gether unconscious that the pictures were being 
taken. “Camp Life” will be a perpetual de- 
light to any lover of out-door life who may be 
fortunate enough to become its possessor. 
W. H. H. 


Tue Mountains oF Orecon. By W. G. Steel. 112 pp 
Cloth. $1.00. Portland, Oregon: David Steel. 1890. 
Mr. Steel opens his book with a description 

of the illumination with red fire of the summit 

of Mt. Hood, 10,000 feet above the sea, July 4, 

1887, telling the story in a style to interest all 

lovers of mountain climbing. Next he 

devotes a chapter each to a trip to Crater 

Lake, a visit to the Josephine County Caves, in 

the Siskiyou mountains, and the story of a night 

spent on Mt. Rainier. Other chapters give 
information about the Oregon Alpine Club and 

Oregon bibliography, with a list of Oregon 

names and their  significations. The book, 

which is illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs, grew out of a series of pamphlets, and 
does not, therefore, form a consistent whole. 

It is full of interesting and valuable matter, 

however, and it is to be hoped that the de- 

mand for the first edition may be great enough 

to warrant the author in issuing a second 

edition, rearranged, and, if possible, enlarged. 
W. H. H. 


Tue History oF Davip Grigve. 
576pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
& Co. 1892. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
New York and London: Macmillan 


It is fair to presume that the author of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere” derived much profit from the 
criticisms directed against the artistic weak- 
nesses of that famous novel. This presumption 
is warranted by the reading of her latest work, 
which, although it is not free from some of the 
faults of “ Elsmere,” yet skilfully evades the 
more conspicuous ones. In “The History of 
David Grieve ” the author seems to have real- 
ized what she gave no attention to in the other 
book, viz., the novelist’s first and most impor- 
tant duty of telling a story in an interesting 
way. Rightly enough, in order to accomplish 
this desideratum, she has subordinated the re- 
ligious motive to that of human interest. More 
interesting character portrayal it will be hard 
to find in any of even the best of modern novels. 
Each character stands forth separately, clear, 
distinct, and impressive, and graphically reflec- 
tive of the various phases of life and conduct 
with which the novel has to co. The reader 
knows not whether to admire the more the 
broad magnanimity, the keen intellectuality, and 
the ripe scholarship of young David Grieve, 
the patient self-denial and moral rectitude of 
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the benevolent Mr. Ancrum, or the fond and 
tender womanly loyalty of Dora Lomax, cher- 
ishing in her heart a secret love for David, 
which she never can express. The droll whim- 
sicalities of Daddy Lomax, with his unique 
Tyrolese garb, and his “ parlour” for the dis- 
ciples of his pet notions of a vegetable diet, 
never fail to interest; and while we are shocked 
by the wild and unrestrained bursts of passion 
of David’s sister, Louie, we cannot but picture 
to ourselves what a really fascinating creature 
the beautiful young minx might have been, if 
only her terrorism had been curbed by some 
judicious hand. Quaint old Reuben Grieve, 
David's uncle, and his stony-hearted wife, Han- 
nah, both are powerfully drawn, fitting figures in 
the dull background of want and ignorance which 
surrounded David in his boyhood. Here are 
seven principal characters, none stronger in the 
portrayal than another, all contributing to the 
advancement of a dramatic story of singular in- 
terest, a story which possesses not only better 
balance and proportion than “ Robert Elsmere,” 
but, also, more intrinsic value. O. M. 


A BarGAIn In Sours. An Impossible Story. By Ernest De 
Lancey Pierson 264 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 1892. 

It is surprising that Mr. Pierson should have 
allowed his name to be published with this 
story, or that a publisher could be found willing 
to put the book into covers. It is supremely 
silly, stupid, and tiresome, without a single 
bright feature anywhere to give it interest. 

W. H. H. 

BuTier’s Boox. By Benjamin F. Butler. A Review of his 
Legal, Political, and Military Career. Illustrated. 1,154 
pp. Cloth, $3.75. Boston: A.M. Thayer & Co. 1892. 

No one can read General Butler’s autobiog- 
raphy without recognizing the fact that he was 
one of the most important figures in the civil 
war. Whatever may be the popular prejudice 
against him in this generation, there is no ques- 
tion that his services to the Union were of very 
great value. The reading of the book shows 
that whatever his failings may have been as a 
military commander, his love of country was in- 
tense, and his ingenuity, perseverance, and 
more especially his administrative ability, were 
second to none. His claim that his being a 
Democrat operated to his disadvantage seems 
to have been based on reasonable grounds, yet 
his Democracy, in the face of Republican in- 
trigues and jealousies, did not deter him from 
his duty. To all the slanders and accusations 
directed at him during and since the war — and 
it is well known how numerous these have 
been — the general makes powerful reply, being 
aided in his defence by his brilliant legal acu- 
men. It had been feared that General Butler 
would mar the historical importance of his book 


by vilifications of his enemies, and while it is» 


true that to most of them he makes his adieux 








for this life in language more or less vitupera- 
tive, yet this feature of the work is by no means 
objectionable. The book contains a large 
amount of historical matter never before given 
to the public, and deserves an important place 
in the literature of the Civil War. O. M. 

CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA, AND OVER THE CANADIAN 

Pacific Rattway. By William Seward Webb. Second 

(popular ) Edition. Illustrated. 268 pp. Cloth. New York 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 

The perfection of travel was enjoyed by Dr. 
Webb and his party, who crossed the continent 
in a special private train of palace cars, sup- 
plied with every luxury that lavish expenditure 
of money could bring, and then went to Alaska 
on a steamer specially engaged for the party, 
and provided with every comfort. The story 
of the trip was originally published in a style 
corresponding to the elegance of the journey — 
a $25 edition de luxe, sumptuously printed upon 
the finest vellum paper, and bound in full 
morocco, with four full-page india-proof etchings 
and eighty-eight photo-gravures. Now the same 
matter is published in a handsome popular 
edition, luxuriously printed and illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of photographs showing 
places of interest visited. The text of the 
book is simple and straightforward, and although 
the author describes only what has been well 
described by many other writers, his account of 
the journey has a special interest because of 
the extraordinary way in which his party 
travelled. The pictures greatly enhance the 
value of the book, which is altogether sure to 
excite the interest of the reader. W. H. H 


BOOKS RECEIVED 





{ All books sent to the editor of TH& Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 





Pecutiar. A Hero of the Great Rebellion. By Epes Sargent. 
New edition. 500 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1892. 


An EncGutsti GRAMMAR FOR THE HiIGHER GRADES IN GRAM- 
MAR ScnHoois. By Mrs. Sarah E. H. Lockwood. 253 p} 
Cloth, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1892 


My Gvarpian. By Ada Cambridge. 274 pp. Paper, <o 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 


Ciytiz, AND OTHER Poems. By Marguerite E. Easter. 
pp. Cloth. Boston: A. J. Philpott & Company. 1892 
Tue Nametess Castie. From the German of Maurus Jokai 
350 pp. Paper, socents. St. Paul: The Price-McGill Com- 
pany. 1592. 


Tue Story or New Mexico. By Horatio O. Ladd. 473 
Cloth. $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1892 


MARRIAGE AND THE Home. By Rev. John L. Brandt 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892 
Patcuwork. Puck’s Library, No 56. 30 pp. Illustrated. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1802. 


Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 320 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Macmillan & 
Company. 192. 
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Miss BaGo’s Secretary. By 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
1892. 


Clara Louise Burnham. 426 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


Next Door. *#By 


Clara Louise Burnham. 371 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1892. 


into Morocco, By Pi rre Loti. 343 pp. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1892. 


Kate Kauffman. 261 pp. 
Cleveland Printing & Pu 


Paper, 50 cents. 


\s Nature Prompts. _ By 


Paper. 50 cents. Cleveland: 
lishing Compa-y. 1892. 
““Cranks.’* Puck’s Library. No. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: 
iS8g2 


Illustrated. 
& Schwarzmann. 


57- 30 Pp. 
Keppler & 


DREAMS OF THE Deap. B 


Edward Stanton. 268 pp. Paper, 
so cents. Boston: Lee 


: Shepard. 1%g2. 

Tue Evotution or Music. 
10 cents. New York: 

How To MANAGE A HussBanp. 146 pp. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1892. 


As THE CARDINAL FLower. 
Cloth. Fulton, New York: Fred Bennett. 1892. 


Not Att 1n Vain. By Ada Cambridge. 
socents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 
By F. and I. E. Sullivan. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892. 
Dr. Ze. AND THE Princess CHARLOTTE. By Warren Rich- 


ardson. 342 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: L. Kabis & 
Company. 18g2. 


By Q. Sidney Sampson. Paper, 
D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


By Cora A. Marston. 117 pp. 


343 pp. Paper, 


Wuat it Cost. 


Illustrated. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Docror CLauptius. 
$1.00. New York: 


Tur Lesson oF THE MASTER. 
Cloth, $1.co. New York: 


\DVENTURES OF AN EVANGELIST. By Nelson Ayers. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892. 


It HAppENED YesTERDAY. By Frederick Marshall. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. 
1892. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


Cloth, 
Macmillan & Company. 


362 pp. 
1892. 


By Henry James. 


302 pp. 
Macmillan & Company. 


1892. 
174 pp- 


272 pp. 
Appleton & Company. 


tus Oak. A Popular Introduction to Forest-Botany. By 
H. Marshall Ward, F. S. 175 pp. Modern Science 
Series. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


15g2 


Morat TEACHINGS oF Scrence. By 
122 pp. Cloth. New York: D. 
1892. 


Arabella B. Buckley. 
Appleton & Company. 


LeTTerRs OF CHARLES Dickens To WirLkig Cotuins. Ed- 
ited by Laurence Hutton. With Portraits and Fac-similes. 
i718 pp. Cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1892. 


CurisTorpHER Cotumsus; AND How He Recgivep AND IM- 
PARTED THE Spirit OF Discovery. By Justin Winsor. 
74pp. Cloth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
1892 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — ‘‘ The Picture that We'll Never 
Turn from View!” Arthur Malone ; “ Lift Your Glad Voices,” 
C. C. Stearns ; ** Molly Aroon,”? J. H. Wadsworth; ‘‘ Hope 
ind I,’ R. J. McHugh and Moses Carpenter; ‘‘ Marguerite, 
Good-Bye,’”? C. A. White; ‘A Job Lot,” Charles Brighton 
and John S. Baker; ‘‘ Litthe Maggie Magee” and ‘“‘ He is 
lrish,’? Loren Bragdon ; “‘ They’re After Me,’’ Frank N. Scott 
ind William Hoey; “‘ Life’s Good Angels,’’? C. C. Stearns; 
“The Sinking Ship,” duet, C. A. White. Piano — ‘“* World of 
Song Waltzes,’ ‘“‘ Medley Hornpipe Polka,” and “‘ Christmas 
Roses,”’? C. A. White; ‘‘ Meadow Brook” and ‘‘ L’ Esperanza 
Waltz,” Loren Bragdon; ‘ C, A. White’s Funeral March,” 
F. EF. White; “The Tyrolean Waltzes,” arranged by Banks 


M. Davison; ‘‘ La Serenata,” waltz, H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone ; 
“La Cigale Waltzes”’ and “‘ Captain Thérése,’’ B. M. Davison. 
Violin and Piano — “‘ La Serenata,” H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone. 





> 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


A Writer’s Memorandum Book. — Literary 
men, as a rule, are not methodical, but I know 
one whose method saves him from madness — 
or so he says. He habitually carries in his vest- 
pocket a little Russia leather memorandum 
book, in which he writes addresses, engage- 
ments, and other things which he does not like 
to trust to his unaided memory. Between two 
of the leaves of the book he has placed sheets 
of tin-foil, and between these he carries postage 
stamps, secure from sticking in the stickiest 
weather. On the inside of one cover he has 
pasted a suburban railroad time-table, and on 
the other a calendar for the year, both useful 
for reference. He carries his railroad commu- 
tation ticket in the book next the time-table, and 
at the other end, next the calendar, he carries a 
card on which he notes daily duties and engage- 
ments. This card he replaces each day, check- 
ing the matters attended to, and transferring the 
others to the next day’s card, He says he is 
often driven to perform a disagreeable duty by 
shame at the alternate necessity of carrying 
along the memorandum of it from day to day. 
He dates his cards and files them after they are 
taken from the book, finding it useful to pre- 
serve them as a sort of diary, showing the im- 
portant doings of his life. After ten years’ ex- 
perience, he thinks his memorandum is a neces- 
sity of life for him, and.his friends generally 
agree that his insanity, at least, is harmless, if, 
indeed, it be insanity at all. L. G. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. ] 


Tue Ownersuip oF LITERARY Property. 
Putnam. Chautauguan for March, 

TENNYSON AND His Critics. Reprinted from Chicago 
Inter-Ocean in Public Opinion for February 20. 

THe ComMING SHELLEY CenTENARY. Arnold Haulbain. Re- 
printed from 7oronto Week in Public Opinion for February 20. 


George Haven 
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Wuat Booxs Have Done. 
March. 

REPORTERS AND THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
Inland Printer for February. 

Tue Cuicaco Dairy News. 
for January. 

Worpswortnh. 
for February 27. 

Tue Cuitpren’s Ports. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for March. 

Newsparers PRINTED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
N. Kent. Printers’ /nk for February 24. 

Our Minor Poets. H. D. Traill. Reprinted from Mime- 
teenth Century in Eclectic Magazine for March. 

Puiire Marston, THE Butnp Port. Covlson Kernahan. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic Magazine for 
March. 

Emerson’s LimiTaTIons AS A_ Port. 
Critic for February 27. 

Autuors’ CoMPLAINTS AND Pusiisners’ Prorits. 
ter Besant. THe Cask oF THE AMERICAN AUTHOR. 
Burr Todd. Forum for March. 

Mr. Howes’ AGREEMENTS 
Burroughs. Critic for February 6. 

A Newspaper Man as aA_ CONFIDANT. 
Series.) A. E. Watrous. Lifpincott’s for March. 

Ipsen’s Eartizrr Work. C. H. Herford. Lippincott’s for 
March. 

Hunt, Keats, anD Suetiey. Leonard 
son. Zhe Week ( Toronto) for February 19. 

A Bit or Literary History. 
February. 

AMERICAN Fiction AGAIN. 
politan for March. 

Count L. N. Toustoi. 
February 2. 

Tae Literary Activity oF THE Times. 
Morse. Christian Union for February 27. 

Two Mopern Noveutsts. A_ Story. 
Chicago Graphic for February 27. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. With Portrait. 
Book News for March. 
News GATHERING. 

March s. 

Anprew Lanc. Portrait. Bookman ( London ) for March 

James Matruew Barris.e With Portrait. Book Buyer 
for March. 

Twenty YEARS oF JOURNALISM. 
February. 

America in Earty ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 
Choate. Mew England Magazine for March. 

Tue Vitvain in Literature. Sidney Munroe. Delphian. 
( Kansas City ) for February. 

Tue Comforts or Litexaturs. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Christian Union for February 13. 

A Few Piain Worpvs Asout Owen MereEDITH. 
Fawcett. American Bookseller for February 1. 

Améuie Rives AND HER CRITICS. 
( Baltimore ) for March. 

Tue Graves oF KEATS AND SHELLEY. 
zine ( Baltimore ) for March. 

“Lirerary Apvisers.”” Walter Blackburn Harte. 
England Magazine for March. 

Recotiactions or Louisa May ALtcorrt. 
Mrs. Maria S. Porter. 


Book and Newsdealer for 
By “‘ La Mont.” 
Illustrated. Artist Printer 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 


Christian Union 


Charles 


C. P. Cranch. 


Wal- 
Charles 


with Wuitman. John 
( Journalist 
Woods _ Richard- 
No Name Magazine for 
Brander Matthews. Cosmo- 
Portrait. Christian Union for 

Edwin Wilson 
Edgar Fawcett. 
John McClurg , 


C. E. Shores. Press and Printer for 


National Journalist for 


Isaac Bassett 


Edgar 
Nojt Name Magazine 
No Name Maga- 
New 


Illustrated. 
New England Magazine for March. 


Bryant's New EnGLanp Home. Illustrated. Henrietta 
S. Nahmer. Mew England Magazine for March. 

Tue Nature anp ELeMentTs oF Portry. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Century Magazine for March. 

LEARNING SHORTHAND. J. E. Chamberlin. Vouth’s Com- 
panion for February 4. 

Tue PARAGRAPHER AND His Work. 
Kate Field's Washington for February 3 

Tue Strance Story or A Manuscript. A Story. Ella 
B. Carter. Home Maker for March. 


Lawrence Bradley. 


—_@— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


H. H. Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific 
coast, is spending the winter in Mexico with 
his family, being engaged meanwhile in writ- 
ing, at the request of President Diaz, an 
account of the resources and development of 
the country for publication in English and 
Spanish in time for the World’s Fair. 


Sun and Shade (New York) for March has 
a magnificent photo-gravure portrait of Walt 
Whitman, from a negative by G. C. Cox, which 
alone is worth more than the price of the num- 
ber. Besides, there are seven other prints, all 
beautifully executed. 


In the Journalist Series, in Lippincott’s for 
March, Mr. A. E. Watrous discusses “ The 
Newspaper-Man as a Confidant,” showing that 
editors and reporters have a singular gift of 
keeping secrets which it would be money in 
their pockets to publish. 


A French inventor has attached a tiny incan- 
descent lamp to an ordinary pencil, for use by 
reporters and others having to take notes at 
night. The battery is carried in the pocket, 
the wires passing down the sleeve. 


“ On a Bust of General Grant,” the last poem 
written by James Russell Lowell, is published 
in Scribner's Magazine for March, together 
with a fac-simile of the manuscript of one of 
the finest stanzas. 


A handy reference book designed for the in- 
struction and guidance of all who write, and 
hence appropriately entitled “Everybody's 
Writing-desk Book,” is announced by Harper 
& Brothers. It contains a vast variety of in- 
formation, conveniently arranged, and valuable 
to all who wield the pen, no matter in what 
capacity. It is revised and edited by James 
Baldwin. 
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D. Appleton & Co. will publish imme- 
diately the third volume of Professor J. B. 
McMaster’s “History of the People of the 
United States.” The second volume closed 
with the negotiations regarding the Louisiana 
purchase. The new volume contains ten chap- 


ters. 


The article on Louisa May Alcott, by Mrs: 
Aaria S. Porter, in the March Mew England 
Magazine reveals the home life of this noble 
woman as it has never been revealed before. 


To the Atlantic Monthly tor March Miss 
Agnes Repplier contributes an interesting essay 
on **The Children’s Poets,” in which she dem- 
onstrates that it is not necessary for children to 
understand poetry to enjoy it; and that very 
often children do not understand precisely the 
infantile kind of poetry which is written for 
them, but prefer poems like Tennyson's “ Lady 


of Shalott,” which not all grown people compre- 
hend. 


Mr. Stedman’s essays on poetry are begun in 
the Century for March, 


The Woman’s Press Club of Cleveland, 
ippreciating their value from a literary worker's 
standpoint, has decided for the current year to 
include timely and pertinent ideas and sugges- 
tions from THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER in 
the regular programme of its meetings. 


Mrs. Kate H. T. Avery, delegate of the 
Cleveland Woman’s Press Club to the annual 
onvention of the International League of 
Press Clubs at San Francisco, has’ given the 
story of the trip in a series of interesting letters 
in the Cleveland Leader. 


The new cover of Current Literature, 
New York, represents in silhouette Columbus’ 
boat with its bellying sails and fluttering ban- 
ners, a reminder to all of the year we should be 
elebrating. It was designed by George Whar- 
‘on Edwards, and appears first on the March 
number. Changes are noted also in the general 
arrangement of matter in this number, there 
being more original writing, more space de- 
voted to books, and extracts from current num- 
bers of all the great magazines, English, French, 
and American. Current Literature gives a 
survey of the literary field up to the very time 
of going to press. 





Miss Harriet L. Keeler, teacher of composi- 
tion in the Central High School of Cleveland, 
in co-authorship with Miss Emma C. Davis, of 
New York, has just had published a text-book 
on composition, with the title, “ Studies of Eng- 
lish Composition, with Lessons in Language 
and Rhetoric.” The book is a comprehensive 
one, and well adapted for the purpose for which 
it is designed. 

“Zululu; or, The Maid of Anahuac,” by Hanna 
A. Foster, author of “Hilda,” is a metrical 
romance, the scene of which is laid in the palmy 
days of those ancient races of our continent 
whose remains still attest their one-time power 
and splendor. Miss Foster is a resident of 
Berea, Ohio. 


The California Illustrated Magazine ( San 
Francisco ) for March issues, to meet the de- 
mands upon it, 25,000 copies, the largest issue 
ever made by an illustrated magazine of the 
first class published west of New York. 


The establishment of a new Presbyterian 
paper at Cleveland, go be the organ of the 
more liberal wing of that church, is under 
consideration. Rev. Dr. H. M. Haydn, the well- 
known writer and late president of West- 
ern Reserve University, is one of the pro- 
moters of the project, and his name is men- 
tioned in connection with the editorship of the 
new paper. 


Mrs. Jennie M. Stratton, author of “Cecil’s 
Crown,” is a member of that gentle sect which 
includes Whittier in its fold, and much of her 
time is given to the mission work of the Friends’ 
Church of Cleveland. An outgrowth of that 
same spirit in another form was “ Kittie’s 
Jewels,” published about a year ago: a book 
the merit of which called fourth so much com- 
mendation that it has been followed by the 
present volume, a story detailing much of the 
actual method of mission work. Another book 
by an Ohio writer is “As Nature Prompts,” a 
little volume by Kate Kauffman, a young woman 
of Springfield, Ohio, and a recent teacher in 
the Cleveland schools. Some magazine articles 


and numerous poems comprised her literary 
work prior to the present venture in fiction, a 
pleasantly written story of every-day life in a 
small Ohio town. 
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The Beacon, of Lansing, Mich., has 
changed its name to the Central Congrega- 
tionalist, and will in future be published at 
Cleveland as well as Lansing. 


American Notes and Queries ( Philadelphia ) 
offers $100 in prizes each month for the best 
answers to one question. The March question 
is: “ Which is the longest word in the English 
language?” American Notes and Queries isa 
very interesting and useful publication, and is 
preserving in permanent form a great deal of 
valuable information. 


Rudyard Kipling arrived in New York Feb- 
ruary 11, accompanied by Mrs. Kipling and her 
mother, Mrs. Balestier. He is making his third 
trip around the world, and is making it as a 
“honeymoon” trip. He will visit the old 
Spanish missions, and from San Francisco will 
go to Honolulu, and then to Samoa, to see Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Melville, widow of Herman 
Melville, has placed the publication of her 
husband’s writings with ghe United States 
Book Company, who will issue, from new 
plates, an edition of “Melville’s Works,” 
edited by Arthur Stedman. “ Typee, a Real 
Romance of the South Seas,” will appear 
shortly, with a biographical and critical intro- 
duction by Mr. Stedman. “Omoo” (sequel to 
Typee ” ), “ Moby Dick ; or, The White Whale, ” 
“White Jacket,” etc., will follow at intervals 
of a month. 


Mr. De Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, contributes another chapter 
of his Memoirs to the March number of Har- 
pers Magazine. 1n the same number appears 
the third and last instalment of Horatio 
Bridge’s “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” including the story of Hawthorne’s 
life from the time of his appointment to the 
Liverpool consulate to his sudden death in May, 
1864. Several familiar letters written during 
this time, and also some from Mrs. Hawthorne, 
accompany the article. The scene of Mr. How- 
ells’ new novel, “ The World of Chance,” which 
is begun in the same number, is in New York 
City, and the hero is a young literary aspirant 
who goes to the metropolis with the manuscript 
of his first novel under his arm. 


The third and last article on “ American Illus- 
trations of To-day,” by William A. Coffin, in the 
March Scribner's, contains examples of the work 
of a remarkable group of American artists, in- 
cluding Abbey, Reinhart, Pennell, Thulstrup, 
Pyle, Smedley, Loomis, Van Schaick, Frost, and 
Remington. 


The Book Buyer for March appears in an 
attractive and tasteful cover designed by Will 
H. Low. ‘ 


Professor H. H. Boyesen, the novelist, has 
completed a new volume, entitled “ Essays on 
German Literature,” which the Scribners have 
in press. 


In the March /orum Professor John Earle, 
of Oxford, an authority on the subject, writes of 
“The Study of English.” Of interest to all 
literary workers are Walter Besant’s explana- 
tion of “ The Work of the British Society of 
Authors,” in preventing the publishers from 
getting an unfair share of profits, and Charles 
Burr Todd’s reasons for the organization of a 
similar society in America. 


Mrs. Hester Dorsey Richardson, author of 
the illustrated and strikingly well-written his- 
torical sketch of “ Prince Gallitzin, Priest and 
Pioneer,” in Lippincott’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary, is a Baltimorean by birth. To her is due 
the honor of having organized the Woman’s 
Literary Club of Baltimore, which includes in 
its membership many of the best-known writ- 
ers of the South, and is the leading intellec- 
tual and social influence of the Monumental 
city. The club gave its first receptiona year ago 
to its founder, upon the occasion of her mar- 
riage to Albert L. Richardson, since which time 
Mrs. Richardson has resided in New York. 
Her strong, trenchant articles on social prob- 
lems, published over the pseudonym of “ Selene,” 
were widely copied in the leading papers of the 
West and South, and influenced the adop- 
tion of many advanced ideas in the economic 
departments of private and public life in her 
native city. Although a Protestant, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has received from His Eminence Car. 
dinal Gibbons a note of commendation, in which 
he pronounces her latest contribution to Lippin- 
cott’s “ edifying and interesting.” 





